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ADVEETISEMENT. 



Having been recently startled by the apparent 
sanction given to the Stage by a worthy Bishop 
of our Church, I hasten to send the following 
Lecture \o the press, delivered fully six and 
twenty years ago, but apparently now more 
needed than ever. 

I have long challenged the refutation of the 
historical facts and arguments of the following 
pages ; and, assuming then; to be true, it is 
matter of demonstration that the Stage in all 
ages has proved itself to be a school of immorality 
and vice, that every effort to purify and cleanse 
it has failed, and that the best men connected 



IV 

with it have given up every attempt of the kind 
in despair. 

No one can doubt the sincerity with which the 
Bishop of Manchester believes that he can per- 
form this office of cleansing this Augean stable ; 
but I cannot but think his Lordship will have 
to repent the apparent sanction which he has 
given to the histrionic art. Nor is it at all im- 
possible that some young persons, of both sexes, 
attracted to the theatre by the Episcopal appro- 
bation, may find there — that which hundreds 
have found — food for vicious tastes, and excite- 
ment to their moral ruin. 

My deep convictions on this subject forbid my 
silence ; and I do earnestly pray that serious 
evils may not result from the well-intentioned, 
but, as I believe, most disastrous advice which 
has thus been proclaimed on the floor of two 
theatres by a Christian Bishop. My deep regrets 



are proportionate to the personal respect wBich 
I feel for so active and energetic, but greatly 
mistaken member of our Episcopal Bench. 



FRANCIS CLOSE, 

Dean of Carlisle. 



February 8th, 1877. 



THE STAGE, &o. 



The subject which will engage your at- 
tention on this occasion is one which has, for 
a long time, occupied my mind, and one on 
which I have long sought an opportunity 
to express myself in public : conceiving that 
although the very name of " pulpit" is de- 
rived from a certain portion of the ancient 
theatre, yet that the Christian pulpit is not 
exactly the place for the discussion of many 
topics which naturally arise out of the one 
now before us. ' It is highly expedient, and 
divines in various ages have deemed it to 
be their duty, to denounce the follies and 
vices of the stage ex ccUhecbrd, to condemn 
them with authority ; but on this occasion 
I rather wish to enter into a discussion on 



the general merits of the case, to examine 
the argmnents 'pro and con ; and alleging 
the evidence of history, to consider the pre- 
tensions of the histrionic art as a professed 
friend of religion and morals. 

Many Christian people are much mis- 
informed upon the subject, while they are 
doubtless open to conviction, and it may be 
confidently asserted that there are many 
who give their support to theatrical amuse- 
ments simply because they are unacquainted 
with the evils connected with them. 

Avoiding therefore a mere declamatory 
condemnation of theatrical exhibitions, let 
US enter upon a calm and dispassionate 
enquiry on this important subject. And to 
this end allow me to place before you in 
order, a brief and rapid, though it be a 
somewhat imperfect sketch of the history of 
the rise and progress of the stage in all 
ages ; in order that we may be enabled to 



discover what results have followed, and so- 
may arrive at a more deliberate and just 
conclusion respecting the real tendency of 
the stage with regard to morals and religion^ 
I am sure of one thing — that I shall re- 
ceive at your liands a candid hearing^s 
that you will "lend me your ears"; and I 
hope that many of you will, at the close of 
my address, lend me your hands and heart&^ 
too, and join with me in the conclusion at 
which I may arrive. Be this as it may, I 
am anxious to court investigation, and as 
this lecture will probably appear in a more 
permanent form through the press, there 
will be ample opportunity afforded to those' 
who differ from me, either to invalidate 
my facts .or disprove my inferences and 
conclusions. 

We will proceed at once to take a bird'a^ 
eye view of the history of the stage from 
the remotest ages to the present time ; and 



herein we must first address ourselves for a 
few moments to the Greek, and then to the 
Latin stage. The state of the histrionic art 
during the dark ages will then be glanced at. 
We shall next endeavour somewhat more 
particularly to trace the original sources of 
the drama in England and the condition of 
the English stage during two periods — first, 
from the Conquest to the Restoration of 
Charles II, and, secondly, from that time 
to the age in which we live. 

Let us then direct our thoughts for a few 
moments towards ancient Grreece, that land 
of poetry and song, of noble thoughts and 
deeds, but the land too of myth and heathen 
fable, with its redundant imagery of gods 
and demons, the undoubted birth-place of 
the Drama. And be it observed by the way 
that it is in idolatrous countries alone that 
any traces of the early Drama are to be 
found. Where the aboriginal worship is 



more spiritual or ideal, as in Persia and 
Western Asia, theatrical exhibitions were 
not known ; while in China, that land of 
idol gods, and in most of the civilized 
idolatrous nations, its footsteps may be 
traced. The original sources of the Drama 
were anything but pure. Even in Greece, 
where the art subsequently reached a degree 
of perfection, both in tragedy and comedy, 
perhaps never since surpassed, if indeed it 
has been equalled, the coarse, disgusting, 
licentious worship of the impure idol of 
Bacchus was the immediate foundation of 
tragedy! The first actors were drunken 
Bacchanalians, with their fawns and' satyrs, 
indulging in the most abominable licen- 
tiousness. This unquestionably was the 
origin and source of all drama and all 
theatrical performances ; and exhibitions of 
this loathsome character prevailed in most of 
the villages of Greece. But shortly — about 



six hundred years before the Christian era — 
JEschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles arose,, 
and, laying hold of these gross revelries of 
Bacchus, they made them the platform and 
foundation of the tragic stage. These great 
founders of tragedy formed out of these 
rude and forbidding materials a system of 
public exhibition, not wholly divested of 
idolatrous impurity, but calculated greatly 
to elevate the people from their then de- 
graded condition. Comedy originated in 
Sicily; it was speedily imported into Greece, 
or rather Athens, for Athens was the birth- 
place and abode of the Drama, and there 
it reached its maturity. I will not attempt 
a learned discussion on this part of the 
subject. Those who are at all acquainted 
with such matters know that the Greek 
comedy divided itself into three periods— 
the old, the middle, and the new — the first 
and the last being the worst, and neither 



l)eing as little exceptionable as their tragedy. 
I just succinctly touch upon those points, 
only as helping us to some conclusion as to 
the moral, tendency of the Greek stage. 

And when we speak of the morals of the 
Oreek stage, we must remember that it was 
an idolatrous country, abounding in image 
worship, and therefore we must not expect 
Christian morals on a heathen stage ; nor 
must we expect, even from the pens of their 
greatest writers, in their purest tragedies, 
anything like an approach to Christian 
morals. Here we may assume high ground, 
and affirm that the greatest moralists among 
the heathen, not only among their trage- 
dians, but among their poets and philo- 
sophers also, will not bear for a single 
moment to be brought to the test of 
Christian morality. But we are speaking 
of the morals of a heathen stage in a 
heathen country. The stage of Greece was 
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as different as possible from that which is 
familiar to us in modern times : it was dif- 
ferent in design and execution. In Greece 
the stage was not a private or pecuniary 
speculation, but was considered a great na- 
tional undertaking. The theatre of Athens 
was of vast dimensions : the whole popula- 
tion of that city, and also of the neighbour- 
ing cities, were admitted into it at once. It 
held its thousands, and so large was it that 
it became necessary for the tragedians to 
have recourse to the enlargement of the 
human figure, and to extend the powers of 
the human voice by artificial means — by 
masks with trumpet-mouths ; and by th^se 
means, and these alone, could the enormous 
audience hear or see what was going on— the 
stage being a srnall object compared with 
the immense semicircle by which it was sur- 
rounded. The performances on the Greek 
stage were also exhibited by day-light and 



in the open air. Id a vast uncovered amphi- 
theatre, the audience enjoying in that de- 
licious climate advantages which we can 
hardly realize. It should be also remem- 
bered that their actors were very few — only 
three ever appeared together upon the 
stage — and that women never acted. The 
authors of their dramas often represented 
their own compositions ; and their greatest 
tragedians were not seldom distinguished 
by deeds of arms and by eloquence in the 
Senate. The tragic buskin was held in 
Greece as a mark of distinction, and there 
were few persons who did not attach the 
highest possible value to the crown which 
adorned the brow of the successful drama- 
tist. Still it must be remembered that 
the Greek stage not merely originated in 
idolatry, but was actually an idol temple: 
the whole performance was an offering to 
Bacchus ; and so jealous were the people of 
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this, that when tragedy was improved, and 
there was an omission of the filthy worship 
of that licentious god, riots actually took 
place: the people — ^the auditory — ^were not 
contented with the pure Drama, but they 
must have the abominations of their fa- 
vourite idol presented to them ! A learned 
writer on this subject, having no such ob- 
ject in view as that which I am now pur- 
suing, sums ' up the state of the Greek 
«tage thus : " Gods and men were travestied, 
gross and obscene language was employed, 
and virulent invectives and ridicule were 
cast upon the noblest and best of men/' 

This testimony had reference chiefly to 
the age of comedy ; but I think, as a whole, 
no scholar intimately acquainted with the 
history of the Greek stage will deny me 
the conclusion — especially after these great 
tragedians passed away and tragedy was 
superseded by comedy, and that degenerated 
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intx) mere buflfoonery, ribaldry, and libel— ^ 
that in that hecUhen country the stage 
promoted immorality. It certainly pro- 
moted their religion, but it must be re- 
membered that the religion of the country 
was ^^ ohominahle idolatry. ^^ Such is a 
brief sketch of the Greek stage, which, 
as the Eoman empire arose, gradually 
declined. 

Our notice of the Latin stage need not 
detain us long. In the early history of the 
Eomans few traces of a dramatic taste are 
discoverable. To what peculiar develop- 
ments of national character this is to be 
attributed it would delay us too long to 
enquire. In a geographical point of view 
not very remiote from Greece, nor widely 
differing in climate nor soil, still less in 
their objects of religious worship, strong 
lines of distinction mark the two nations ; 
and in nothing are they more distinct than 

B 
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in their dramatic efforts. Imitators of tjie 
Grreeks in many things, they endeavoured 
to copy them also in their stage effects ; 
but tragedy with the Eomans was a failure, 
and in pure comedy they made little ad- 
vance. Of the latter description of writing 
the few examples which have come down 
to us do not give us a very high con- 
ception either of their talent or morality. 
The period during which the pure Drama 
flourished in Bome was but short, and a 
degenerate taste soon prevailed. 

In all countries there has been a tendency 
in the popular appetite to prefer mere spec- 
tacle and pageant to pure dramatic repre- 
gentations. This disposition was discovered 
in the decline of the Greek stage, and pre- 

m 

cipitated that result. But in Eome thia 
vulgar propensity was much more strong, 
and was connected with other dispositions 
far more censurable. The Eoman populace 
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not only preferred pompous shows and gaudy 
pageants, but they also delighted in cruel 
exhibitions ! Simple dramatic representa- 
tions were tame and flat in the eyes of a 
people inured to the horrors of war, to 
civil convulsions, and enormous military 
triumphs. Deadly conflicts between gladi- 
ators, and furious, cruel, and disgusting 
fights with wild and savage animals, were 
more in accordance with the feelings of 
such a people, whose wives and daughters, 
even Eoman ladies, would not only appear 
as spectators, but as interested and applaud- 
ing spectators of scenes too horrible to be 
described. 

It may be a nice point to decide whether 
the theatrical exhibitions of any people 
contribute to form the national character, 
or whether those exhibitions are merely 
evidences of tastes and dispositions al- 
ready formed. However this may be, the 
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tendencies of such cruel and inhuman spec- 
tacles on the public mind will be questioned 
by few persons. They marked, among other 
signs, the decline and fall of the Eoman 
empire ; and these arenas of cruelty not in- 
appropriately became the scenes of the great 
heathen persecutions of the early Christians, 
thousands of whom — holy men and women, 
and even innocent children — "made sport** 
to their Pagan enemies by being compelled, 
like St. Paul, " to fight with beasts at 
Ephesus." It was a fit conclusion to the 
licentiousness, impurity, and riot of the 
ancient stage, to devour, as it were, in its 
dying struggles, the bodies of these men of 
Grod ; as though Satan, knowing that his 
time was short, aroused his agents to un- 
paralleled acts of cruelty and savage perse- 
cution. So ended the Pagan stage, which 
fell with the idolatrous system of mythology 
which originally gave it birth, passing away 
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before the mild and pure influence of primi- 
tive Christianity which gradually diffused 
itself over the then civilized world. 

It forms no part of my present plan to 
describe the gradual corruption of Christi- 
anity which speedily followed the overthrow 
of heathenism. The dark or middle ages 
which ensued were, generally speaking, a 
period of ignorance as it respected the 
people^ at large, learning being for the most 
part confined to cloisters of religious houses ; 
and, if the truth be told, a certain degree 
of general intelligence is necessary in any 
people to enable them to appreciate the 
Drama, and it might also be added — a cer- 
tain measure of liberty too, at least liberty 
of thought and mind. These elements were 
wanting in those centuries. A dark and 
slavish superstition brooded over the minds 
of men ; they witnessed few pageants but 
those of the pompous forms of a corrupt 
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Church, or the military displays of knight 
errantry — now and then belligerent tragedies 
of real life, such for instance as those which 
were produced by the frenzy of the Crusaders, 
which occupied the minds of men for many 
years. However this might be, war and re- 
ligion appear to have furnished the chief — 
it may be said the only — spectacles which 
engaged the popular attention in those ages ; 
and of the stage, properly so called, scarcely 
anything was known. 

To simplify our enquiry, however, and to 
bring it nearer home, it may be well at once 
to pass to an examination of the rise and 
progress of the Drama through successive 
centuries in our own land, taking it for 
granted that the history. of the stage here 
did not greatly differ from its contempo- 
raneous progress in neighbouring countries 
similarly situated. 

It is generally agreed that the English 
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fitage cannot be traced to any classic origin ; 
nor until the Elizabethan age did it derive 
any aid or culture from the older and purer 
types of Greece and Eome. Although little 
is accurately known upon this obscure sub- 
ject, enough is recorded to enable us to dis- 
cover in the superstitious and barbarous ex- 
hibitions of the middle ages, one common 
source of their dramatic effort, namely, the 
symbolism of a corrupt Christianity. The 
first notice of these performances in English 
history occurs soon after the Conquest, and 
the only description of play then known, 
and for some centuries, was termed " The 
Mysteries.'^ In these profane and pitiable 
productions, while it is possible that in 
some of the allusions the old heathen super- 
stitions of Britain might be discovered, the 
chief and almost only subjects were religious, 
as the term applied to them indicates. They 
were in fact histrionic representations of 
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8ome of the great facts and doctrines of 
revelation, mingled with the popular super- 
stitions of the dominant theology. It is 
curious thuato discover in the origin of the 
English stage a parallelism with that of 
ancient Greece, and an illustration of a 
theory to which I have previously referred. 
The Drama in Christian countries forms no 
exception to the rule. The stage has ever 
been coincident with an idolatrous system, 
and symbolic worship of inferior deities has 
formed the original groundwork of such 
exhibitions. The demonology of corrupt 
Christianity formed subjects as rich and 
varied for the framers of " The Mysteries'* 
as did the Pantheism of the ancients for 
tragedies of the Greek fathers of the art. 
Bacchus, Jupiter, and Venus, were the 
household gods of the ancient dramatists 
and comedians, and the Virgin Mary, the 
saints, and demons, were the treasuries 
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whence the authors of "The Mysteries "" 
drew forth the subjects of their profane 
and revolting exhibitions. An age totally 
ignorant of the Holy Scriptures, and fed 
on the garbage of corrupt and perverted 
traditions, could alone have tolerated such 
mingled vulgarity, profaneness and buf- 
foonery. Although among those divines of 
the present day who wish to revive exploded 
superstitions, even these "Mysteries'* are 
vindicated as sound and wholesome instruc- 
tion for the men of those benighted times.* 
It would have been easy to have produced 
numerous specimens of the subjects handled 
in these " Mysteries," and the manner of 
treating them, which would have convinced 
most reasonable persons of their abominable 
tendency, but they are too ofiFensive for the 

* See Dr. Hook's Charch Dictionary, under the article 
" Mtstebhss." 
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-ear of the Christian public, and cannot be 
repeated without profaneness. 

Yet, strange to say, these "Mysteries" 
formed the staple of the English Drama for 
centuries, and were not only attended by the 
noble and wealthy of the land, but were some- 
times performed by clergymen. In the year 
1378, the chaunters — the prebendaries and 
canons, I presume — of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
applied to the Grovernment of Eichard II, 
then in his minority, to obtain a royal 
patent and prescriptive right for performing 
the " Mysteries," complaining that strol- 
ling actors misrepresented them ; and the 
chaunters promised, if " protection " were 
gi-anted, that they would produce "The 
Creation " at the Christmas following 1 
And in the year 1390, the parish clerks 
of London got up a grand display of 
^' Myateries,^^ which was attended by all 
the nobility and fashion of the day, at a 
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place then called Skinner's Well, but in 
honour of that propitious event since called 
Clerkenwell ! And so popular were these 
exhibitions in this country that they sub- 
sisted from the period of William the Con- 
queror until long after the establishment of 
the legitimate Drama. During the last 
century of their existence, however, they 
became the lowest amusements of the 
populace. 

The tendencies of theatrical exhibitions 
such as these upon morals and religion can 
hardly be questioned ; instead of cultivating 
and elevating the mind, they cramped and 
degraded it, and, as religious exhibitions, 
they were one great ofiFence against truth 
and taste — they were neither more nor less 
than revelation travestied. 

The next step towards the Drama in Eng- 
land was the introduction of another species 
of performance, termed "Moralities," not 
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because they furthered the cause of morality, 
for their tendencies were of a very different 
description, but they were so termed to dis- 
tinguish them from the "Mysteries," the 
latter being sacred performances, and the 
former secular. But while the Moralities 
professed to avoid sacred subjiects, religion 
and the "Mysteries'* were often made the 
subjects of profane ridicule ; and the few 
specimens which we possess of them are far 
too licentious, coarse, and profane to be cited 
in illustration of my subject. 

Another species of performance which was 
soon after introduced was called "InteBt 
LUDES," and formed a nearer approach to 
comedy ; and these three descriptions of the 
histrionic art — Mysteries, Moralities, and 
Interludes — constituted the basis of the 
English tragedy and comedy which in a 
subsequent age began to assume a classic 
form. 
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The authors of the Interludes generally 
availed themselves of passing events in order 
to increase the interest and excitement of 
their pieces ; and at the breaking out of the 
Reformation the strolling actors gratified 
their audiences by religious allusions, and 
the Pope and the Devil became favourite 
dramatis personcej until they fomented 
discord and controversy to such a degree 
among his liege subjects, that Henry VIII 
suppressed the exhibition of such subjects 
altogether. 

The real religious tragedies of bloody 
Queen Mary's reign broke the hearts of the 
people, who had neither spirit nor taste for 
light amusements, and the incipient Drama 
was stifled in its birth. A fearful gulph 
was thus, as it were, created between the 
age of " Mysteries," " Moralities," and 
•* Interludes," and that of the new and per- 
fected Drama which sprung up and reached 
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such a degree of maturity in the subsequent- 
reign of Elizabeth. 

He would be a bold advocate who would 
attempt to prove from the state of the his- 
trionic art in England, from William th& 
Conqueror to the period of which we are 
treating, that it had contributed either to 
the intellectual culture, the moral training, 
or the religious welfare of the people. It 
was an unmixed evil I 

With the long and prosperous reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the true English Drama 
and stage rose to its perfection; but we 
must not suppose that the Shakspearian age 
was introduced without great moral defects. 
The names of those who first reduced the 
Drama out of the ancient Moralities and 
Interludes, and who took the first steps 
towards bringing both tragedy and comedy 
to a more classical shape in the early part 
of this reign, are infamous for their de- 
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bauchery and immorality ; and the first 
plays exhibited before her Majesty were of 
such a questionable character, and abounded 
with such coarse and impure allusions, that 
it is a matter of wonder that even in that 
day a maiden queen could sanction them by 
her presence. The first tragedy presented 
before the Queen was in the year 1561, and 
the first comedy in 1566. . Some of these 
productions are still extant, but they are 
quite unfit for modern perusal. 

Such was the state of public opinion and 
such the taste of the age when, in 1592, 
the star of the immortal Shakespeare arose. 
Cradled from his youth in the London stage, 
whither he had betaken himself under no 
very creditable circumstances, an actor long 
before he was a dramatist ; and thus accus- 
tomed while yet a young man to much that 
was evil, he would have been superhuman 
indeed if, when he became an author him- 
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^elf, he had been entirely exempt from the 
^ins of the times. Hence there are blemishes . 
of this nature disfiguring even the pages 
which reflect his immortal genius. Oaths 
and coarser expressions abound in him, of 
which the attempt to purify his plays by 
the publication of a family Shakespeare, by 
a.n able and estimable person, is sufficient 
proof. It is evident that, even under his 
master-hand, vice and tirtue cannot be 
delineated with fidelity and point, with- 
out exposing much to the public eye, and 
suggesting much, especially to the youthful 
imagination, over which modesty and pro- 
priety would draw a veil. Of the genius of 
this wonderful man it would be mere trifling 
to speak in terms of eulogy — his wonderful 
knowledge of human nature, his intuitive 
perception alike of its excellencies and 
weaknesses ; his power of pictorial impres- 
sion on the auditory ; and his almost equal 
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excellence in tragedy and comedy, seldom if 
ever combined in one person ; — all this and 
much more might detain us and tempt us 
to pause in the pursuit of our present object, 
to contemplate this surpassing genius. Yet, 
even in the publications of this great man, 
morality, modesty, and religion find occasion 
of censure ; and the most prodigious talent 
must not blind our eyes to defects of this 
nature. 

The general condition of the stage, during 
the Shakespearian age, ought not to be over- 
looked. 

At that period all dramatic exhibitions 
were in broad daylight. The fashionable 
world went to the play at three in the 
afternoon, and ladies and gentlemen took 
their walks in the public gardens after- 
wards — very different customs from those 
of the present day. Be it also remembered 
that it was not until long after this time 

c 
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that any female actors appeared on the 
stage I Women, as we have seen, were 
banished from the ancient heathen stage* 
It would have been considered infamous in 
those days for them to have appeared in 
such public exhibitions. It is altogether a 
modern, a very modern invention ; and it& 
introduction may well be deplored as having 
been a fruitful source of immorality and 
vice. 

To this circumstance it is that some have 
attributed the fact that, in the plays of 
Shakespeare, the female character is de- 
lineated less frequently and less prominently 
than that of the other sex; knowing that 
these parts were to be performed by men, 
he had less confidence in the faithfulness 
and power of the exhibition. Yet, it is 
also recorded that at a subsequent period, 
when women were introduced upon the 
stage, apprehensions were entertained that 
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the characters would not be so well or so 
artistically maintained as they had been 
up to that time by men with effeminate 
voices and appearance, who exclusively sus- 
tained female characters. Whatever might 
be the result, artistically speaking, in 
a moral point of view, the whole subse- 
quent history of the theatre confirms and 
illustrates the demoralizing effect of this 
change. 

During the reign of James I the stage 
flourished ; theatres were multiplied and 
protected by royal licence; and the cele- 
brated Inigo Jones was engaged, in 1605, 
to make scenic designs for the nobles and 
for the king himself. The popularity of 
the histrionic art continued to increase until 
the time of Charles I, and the taste for it 
was generally cultivated through the country. 
To such an excess was it carried that towards 
the close of that period, even in London, 
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plays were commonly acted on the Sunday, 
as well as on other days of the week. 

We now approach another period in our 
history when the dramatic art received a 
check as rude and abrupt as in the days of 
Queen Mary, but from an opposite quarter. 
The Parliamentary troubles and civil wars 
occupied the minds of men so much that 
they had but little time for light amuse- 
ments or for the pleasures of the theatre; 
and when the Puritan or Parliamentary 
party prevailed, as a matter of course all 
representations of the dramatic art were 
suppressed, theatres were forbidden, and the 
whole influence of the Protectorate was 
directed against the stage as an evil thing 
to be eschewed. The Puritans as a sect, 
and the Protector himself, his doctrines and 
his government, are generally unfashionable 
and unpopular, though of late some men 
of great talent have come to their aid, and 
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have rescued them from a measure of the 
unjust obloquy with which their memory 
was obscured. I can say for myself that I 
have no sort of sympathy either with the 
ecclesiastical system of Presbyterians and 
Independents, or with the political rSgime 
of the Commonwealth ; I am no friend to 
Republicanism either in Church or State, 
yet I cannot but rejoice in the deadly blow 
which the Puritans inflicted on Popery at 
that time. Perhaps they carried things a 
little too far, and waged unnecessary war 
with images and symbolic architecture, but 
they thereby beat down the Romish super- 
stition 1 And if for the twofold offence 
of abolishing theatricals and overthrowing 
Popery, I must bear the opprobrium of 
Puritanism, I shall not be ashamed of that 
stigma ; and had I lived in those daiys, I 
think it more than probable that I might 
have assisted in the double immolation, that 
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of vicious pleasures and superstitious worship 
—the stage and Eomanism. I cannot con- 
ceive it possible that any circumstances can 
arise which would make it necessary for me 
to choose between the two professions of 
Puritan or Papist ; but certain I am that I 
would rather be a Puritan than a Papist, and 
I would rather be either than a false Church- 
man — a concealed Papist in the Church of 
England I 

But to return to our subject. We have 
now arrived at another great crisis in 
English history, which introduced a new 
era in the histrionic art — THE Eestoration 
OF Charles II. This event produced effects 
upon the country's morals as remarkable as 
upon the country's polity. Whatever may 
be said against Cromwell and his govern- 
ment, it cannot be denied that there was 
more of stern virtue, more of good English 
probity, and more of national prosperity, 
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during bis Protectorate, than at any period 
preceding or following it. However this 
may be, the return of Charles was the 
signal for the introduction of almost uni- 
v^sal depravity, as if the nation, impatient 
at the restraint which it had suffered under 
the iron hand of Puritanism, determined to 
set itself free by plunging headlong into the 
opposite extreme. The court, the nobles, 
and the gentry, were never in a more de- 
moralized state than at that time, and as 
a natural coincidence, illustrated by the 
history of all nations, theatrical exhibitions 
revived, and were poured in upon the people 
like a deluge, and were multiplied in a most 
extraordinary degree ; and they were not 
only multiplied, but the exhibitions became 
licentious and profane beyond all precedent. 
This was about the year 1660. 

Mr. Macaulay, in his History (p. 400), 
describes far better than I can the state oi 
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the theatre at that period : — " From the 
day on which the theatres were re-opened 
they became seminaries of vice, and the 
evil propagated itself. The profligacy of 
the representations soon drove away sober 
people. The frivolous and dissolute who 
remained required every year stronger and 
stronger stimulants. Thus the artists cor- 
rupted the spectators, and the spectators the 
artists, till the turpitude of the Drama be- 
came such as must astonish all who are not 
aware that extreme relaxation is the natural 
effect of extreme restraint, and that an age 
of HYPOCRISY is, in the regular course of 
things, followed by an age of impudence." 
We thank the eloquent author for his testi- 
mony to the fact of theatrical corruption, 
and the poor Puritans are much obliged to 
him for his mode of accounting for it. His 
facts are valuable, and of his philosophy we 
may receive as much or as little as we please. 
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At this period also it was that womeii 
were first introduced on the stage. A 
certain Mrs. Betterton had the honour, if 
honour it be, to be the first woman who 
ever appeared as an actress on the boards^ 
of a theatre. 

Another somewhat curious testimony to 
the corruption of the stage, some eighty years^ 
later, I have gathered from a law book : — 
"When theatrical entertainments were re- 
vived at the Eestoration, the irregularities 
of the stage became so great, and continued, 
notwithstanding the eflforts of the Lord 
Chamberlain and his subordinate officer, the 
Master of the Eevels, so uncontrollable, that 
it was at length thought expedient to include 
all common players of Interludes in the 
Vagrant Act," that is, to deal with them 
all as rogues and vagabonds ! " The evil, 
however, still prevailed, and was heightened 
by an attempt to enforce the law against a 
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player who was a housekeeper. In 1735 the 
increased number of theatres in which the 
«.ctors played without legal authority, and 
the loose and scandalous nature of the per- 
formances, induced Sir John Barnard to 
bring in a bill to * restrain the number of 
houses for playing of Interludes, and for the 
better regulation of common players.' " 

It would be a very easy task in one sense, 
and a very laborious one in another, were I 
to attempt to cite authorities on this subject 
from among the illustrious divines of the 
•Church of England, who singularly enough 
flourished at that very period, and who lifted 
up their testimony against the abominations 
of the theatre of their own times. J will 
not attempt to do so at any length, and for 
two reasons — first, because the Christian part 
of my audience are already with me upon 
this subject, and do not need such authorities 
to convince them ; and, secondly, because 
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those who diflfer from me would not value 
them, since they generally assiune that the 
olergy, as a matter of course and pro- 
fessionally, are opposed to the stage, and 
therefore little importance is attached to 
their testimony. I cannot, however, with- 
hold one single extract from a divine who 
was never considered an enthusiast, nor a 
person rash in his condemnation of the 
innocent pleasures of the times in which he 
lived. Archbishop Tillotson thus writes: — 
" As the stage now is, plays are intolerable, 
and not fit to be permitted in any civilized, 
much less a Christian nation. They do most 
notoriously minister to both infidelity and 
vice. By the profaneness of them they are 
apt to instil bad principles, and by their 
lewdness to dispose to lewd and dissolute 
practices ; and, therefore, I do not see how 
any person pretending to sobriety and virtue, 
and especially to the pure and holy religion 
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of our blessed Saviour, can, without great 
guilt and open contradiction to his holy 
profession, be present at such lewd and 
immodest plays, much less frequent them, 
as too many do, who would yet take it very 
ill to be shut out of the communion of 
Christians, as they would certainly have 
been in the first ages of Christianity." 

Such is the testimony of that honoured 
divine. Archbishop Tillotson, to the state 
and condition of the stage in his day. 

Since this lecture was delivered a very 
clever and elaborate essay upon the subject 
has been put into my hands from the pen of 
one of those illustrious divines who adorned 
the metropolitan pulpits at the close of the 
17th and the opening of the 18th century, 
Jeremy Collier. It is entitled "A Short 
View of the Immorality and Profaneness of 
the English Stage ; together with the Sense 
of Antiquity upon this Argument." It is 
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rather a scarce work, and its phraseology 
is broader than the taste of the present day 
could tolerate. It displays great learning, 
research, and ability; and subjects the 
popular pieces then exhibited to the severest 
criticism. He proves the immodesty of the 
stage of that day to have been more offensive 
than that of the Greek and Eoman theatres, 
and its profaneness and infidelity to have 
reached an extraordinary pitch of impu- 
dence. He brings to bear upon the stage 
of all ages the- condemnation of the virtuous 
and good, not only from among the Christian 
Fathers, but even from among Heathen 
Moralists. He shows that it has been cen- 
sured by States, condemned by our own 
statute-books^ and protested against by suc- 
cessive Fathers of the Church. 

" In short,'* he concludes (p. 287), " no- 
thing can be more disserviceable to probity 
and religion than the management of the 
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stage. It cherishes those passions, and re- 
wards those vices, which it is the business 
of reason to discountenance. It strikes at 
the root of principle, draws oflf the incli- 
nations from virtue, and spoils good edu- 
cation. It is the most effectual means to 
baffle the force of discipline, to emasculate 
people's spirits, and debauch their manners. 
How many of the unwary have these syrens 
devoured 1 and how often has the best blood 
been tainted with this infection 1 What dis- 
appointment of parents, what confusion in 
families, and what beggary in estates have 
been hence occasioned 1 And, which is still 
worse, the mischief spreads daily, and the 
malignity grows more envenomed. The 
fever works up toward madness, and will 
scarcely endure to be touched," &c. This 
treatise is carious, and well worth the 
perusal of those into whose hands a copy 
may fall. 
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I have thus endeavoured, by tracing the 
progress of the stage from its most remote 
sources down to a period immediately pre- 
ceding the times in which we live, to 
ascertain what have been its moral ten- 
dencies, and what its effects upon the re- 
ligious interests of mankind ; and I humbly 
conceive that I have made out a case which 
will carry conviction to many minds. When 
all these circumstances are duly consid^ed 
and candidly weighed, the conclusion appears 
inevitable, that notwithstanding the genius, 
talent, and power of mind which have been 
exhibited, especially upon the English stage, 
and at many periods of it — notwithstanding 
the respectability of many of those who 
have acted their parts on that stage — ^yet 
nevertheless, as a whole, it would have been 
far better, with respect to the interests of 
morality and religion, if there had never 
been any stage at all ; that it has contri- 
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buted, both negatively and positively, as well 
in the days of the Myst£BI£S, Moralities, 
and Interludes, as in those of pure tragedy 
and COMEDY, to unsettle and demoralize the 
people of this country. And, as Bishop Hall 
says on another subject, it is not simply the 
stage — it is not the tragedy or comedy, nor 
the play you read in your own house — but 
it is certain uncouth consequences which 
accompany the system, which appear, as fax 
as experience teaches us, to be inseparable 
from theatrical exhibitipns, and which make 
them demoralizing and injurious to the 
public mind. Such then is my testimony, 
and such is the evidence I have adduced 
against the stage down to the preseat 
period. 

And now let us turn our attention to the 
general character and probable moral results 
of " The Stage" as it exists among ourselves 
at the present day. And in pursuing this 
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enquiry it will not be necessary to enter into 
a description of the various kinds of histrionic 
representations now prevalent, whether of the 
opera, or of the pure tragedy and comedy, 
if such there be, exhibited on the London 
stage ; or of the pantomime and farce which 
follow; or of the inferior theatres which 
abound in the metropolis ; or the various 
exhibitions more or less of a theatrical 
character which are familiar to all. Suffice 
it to say that I allege against the whole 
system, and shall endeavour to prove the 
charge, that the modern theatre — the stage 
as a whole— at this present moment is 
doing incalculable mischief to morals and 
religion in the country. 

There is one species of theatrical exhibition 
which few will be prepared to defend, I mean 
the cheap or penny theatres ; these are dens 
of infamy, pandering to the lowest and most 
degrading appetites of the most profligate 

D 
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portion of the people, and corrupting and 
defiling those who have hitherto escaped 
pollution. Here robberies, house-breakings^ 
and murders are planned, and here the 
most approved methods of accomplishing 
such designs are acted out before the audi- 
ence. Against these cheap pleasures, or 
rather cheap vices, of the middle or work- 
ing classes of society, not only clergymen,, 
or city missionaries, or district visitors,, 
protest, but there is not a magistrate who 
sits on the bench to administer justice who 
would not corroborate the statement that 
these guilty pleasures contribute largely to 
augment the catalogue of crime, and to 
debase and brutalize the people. If the 
stage is corrupt, low, and profligate^ a more 
powerful engine of mischiisf cannot be de- 
vised. But these are condemned by all 
persons of respectability and character, 
independently of religious principle, as 
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great evils to be abated, and, if possible, 
abolished. 

It is to tbe less obvious evils of the stage 
generally that we would now direct our 
enquiry, and for the sake of perspicuity 
we will bid you consider (1), the nature 

OF THE SUBJECTS REPRESENTED; (2), THE 
CHARACTER OF THE PERFORMERS; AND (3), 
OF THE AUDIENCE. 

1. Now, with respect to the plays them- 
selves, or the representations generally, can 
it be denied that, notwithstanding the 
marked improvement observable since the 
days of Dryden and Collier, there is much, 
very much in every evening's amusement 
which ought to shock the eye, distress the 
ear, and wound the heart of a sincere Chris- 
tian? How the immodest displays of the 
ballet can be witnessed by persons of deli- 
cacy and refinement I cannot imagine I 
How mothers can introduce their daughters 
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to such scenes is incomprehensible 1 But 
apart from these corrupting exhibitions, it 
may be safely affirmed that no person wit- 
nesses the entire performance at any theatre, 
on any one night, without listening to many 
oaths, much profaneness, many impure jokes, 
and indelicate allusions. Even the portrait 
of vice, which is necessarily introduced, in 
some form or other, in every play, as the 
foil to virtue, cannot be represented to the 
mind and imagination without injury. True 
it is that impurities and vices must be en- 
countered in real life, and sooner or later 
they must be more or less revealed to youth ; 
but does it therefore follow that it is lawful 
to frequent such exhibitions of evil things 
for our pastime and amusement ? Is not 
pleasure so purchased bought too dearly? 
No man who fears Grod, trembles at His 
Holy Name, and is jealous for His honour, 
could deliberately countenance, by his pre- 
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sence and bis money, those ^' who take His 
Kame in vain" in sport, curse and swear to 
amuse their audience, and utter impurities, 
or half-concealed impurities, to please a 
corrupt and vicious taste. 

The character of the plays and farces 
themselves are sufficient alone to deter per- 
sons of piety of feeling, religious principle, 
and purity of heart, from witnessing them. 
They cannot voluntarily, and for mere re- 
laxation, place themselves where Grod is 
dishonoured and His laws are violated 
with impunity, and where not unfrequently 
spiritual religion itself is made the subject 
of jest and ridicule. Nor can they divest 
themselves of the persuasion that by their 
prepay and influence they are helping to 
support an evil and corrupting system. . 

This becomes further apparent if we pass 
(2) from the subjects represented to the 

CHAKACTKB OF THE ACTOBS AND ACTRESSES. 
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And here we tread on delicate ground ; but 
let truth alone be our search, and when 
found, let the truth be told. The estimation 
in which actors, actresses, and opera-dancers 
are held by the public at large cannot be 
questioned ; there is a degree of infamy 
attached to the profession. True there are, 
and there have been, most illustrious ex- 
ceptions, especially in modem times, and 
the moral reputation of some who have sus- 
tained both male and female parts on the 
boards of a theatre has been as unsullied in 
private life as their fame has been great for 
histrionic talent. We have had our Grarricks 
and the whole family of the Kembles and 
others, and we have now our Macready, as 
well as some of lesser note, over whom the 
breath of slander has never passed. But do 
not the exceptions prove the rule ? And 
when private virtue does appear on the 
stage, does not the homage which is paid 
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to it expose its rarity ? Let us make it a 
matter of personal feeling. What father 
likes to see his son upon the stage ? what 
mother does not shrink from placing her 
daughter there? When you are told that 
such a person is an actor or an actress, what 
is the involuntary feeling which rises in 
your mind ? Such impressions are neither 
unjust nor undesirable. They may press 
hard upon individuals, but they form a 
public safeguard to morals. The profession, 
as a profession, ever has been, in all ages 
and in all nations (excepting, as we have 
seen, in its primitive state in Greece, and 
long before female actors were tolerated) 
justly esteemed disreputable, and eminently 
fio to the female character. We desire not 
herein to wound the feelings or the repu- 
tation of individuals ; all who are placed 
in this position are objects of pity and 
Christian sympathy. Many may have been 
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induced to engage in this profession while 
yet they were young, and now cannot escape 
from it ; but few, if any, of those who are 
really acquainted with all the circumstances 
connected with the life of a female per- 
former will deny that, of necessity, she is 
continually thrown into situations of tempta- 
tion and trial to which no young woman 
ought to be exposed. The nature of her 
occupation, the mysteries of the theatre 
and the green-room, into which I will not 
enter, are such that it is next to a moral 
impossibility for any young person thrown 
into that vortex of pollution to escape its 
influence. How then, it may be asked, can 
any humane, virtuous, or Christian persons^ 
contribute either their money or their in- 
fluence to the support of a profession so 
destructive to the peace and happiness, the 
morals and immortal souls of those who are 
engaged in it ? Again it is asked. Are not 
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such pleasures too dearly purchased ? will 
a thoughtless and pleasure-seeking crowd 
cheer on a youthful actress to her ruin ?' 
No I they think not so ; they would abhor 
it I Yet all who attend the play, and sup- 
port the theatre, support and uphold all 
things connected with it, and contribute ta 
the encouragement of a profession which 
is certain and unavoidable ruin to the virtue 
and happiness of the majority of those who- 
are engaged in it I 

Nor will the case be bettered if we turn 
from the actors to consider (3) the char- 
acter OF THOSE WHO FREQUENT THE 

THEATRE. And here let me not be mis- 
taken. It is not asserted that all who 
support the stage are abandoned and pro- 
fligate, and that among the crowded and 
glittering audience which fills the theatre 
there are no moral and respectable persons. 
That there can be few truly religious per- 
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:flons there, we have already proved ; but 
doubtless numbers who, without considera- 
tion or reflection, indulge in these amuse- 
ments, have no conception of the pollution 
which surrounds them, nor of the system of 
ruinous vice which they are supporting by 
their presence and patronage. It is not on 
the stage alone, nor in the green-room, but 
in other parts of the building which could 
be named, and among the denizens of its 
-odious purlieus — inseparable adjuncts to the 
London theatres, like natural fungi produced 
by the poisonous Upas tree that spreads its 
foul branches over them — it is there that 
•deeds of darkness are perpetrated of which 
it would be " a shame even to speak/' 

Indeed our difficulty is here to say enough 
to prove oin: case, and not too much. We 
-dare not draw aside the veil whicK hides, 
^nd scarcely hides, the abominations al- 
luded to ; but this we will affirm, that the 
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attractions of vice are systematically and 
designedly spread before our youth and 
others who frequent the theatre, for the 
purpose of alluring them to the play ; and 
that hundreds and thousands of both sexes 
have been ruined in soul and body by 
coming within the influence of this polluted 
atmosphere. Every clergyman, and too 
many a broken-hearted father and mother, 
know that what I am saying is true, and 
that the low penny theatres do not more 
certainly minister to the corruption of the 
working classes, and to the creation of 
thieves and vagabonds, than do the theatres 
of a higher stamp tend to demoralize and 
vitiate the wealthier classes which frequent 
them. And let it not be thought that these 
evils are casual or incidental — that they are 
abuses of a good thing, for which it is not to 
be blamed ; they are not so ; they are neces- 
sary, inseparable accompaniments of the evil 
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system itself, and the whole history of the 
stage proves this. 

So great, so fearful, so ruinous, are the 
evils dependent on and connected with the 
theatre — and most certainly all who pa- 
tronize, support, and frequent it, knowing 
THESE FACTS, are criminally answerable for 
all the consequences. 

But it is time that we notice the defences 
which are set up in favour of this species of 
public amusement, and the arguments which 
are used by many in its behalf. I cannot 
attend to such as go upon the irreligious 
hypothesis — ^that we must have this sort of 
public attraction or our houses will not letj 
and our streets will be deserted — I leave 
such moralizers to their own pecuniary con- 
templations ; but there are advocates of the 
stage more worthy of reply, and to whom I 
am willing to impute a sincere desire so to 
amend it that we may have our rational and 
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intellectual enjoyment without these vicious 
accompaniments. Such persons argue thus : 
**We do not altogether deny, nor are we 
prepared to defend the existing evils of the 
stage; you may have exaggerated them a 
little, in our opinion, but we lament them 
as much as you do, and claim also to be 
the friends of the cause of morality and 
religion. But we do not see why all the 
parts of the system to which you have 
alluded should not be rectified, why tragedy 
and comedy, and even farce, should not be 
stripped of all impropriety of sentiment and 
language, why the profession of an actor 
should not become more creditable, and 
why the abominations which surround the 
theatre should not be swept awayl" 

My answer is — ^because, from the nature 
of the case, the thing is just impossible I 
And this is not mere assertion ; the experi- 
ment has been repeatedly tried, and has 
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uniformly failed, ^schylus and the purer 
tragedians of Greece were obliged to yield 
to the corrupt taste of the people, their love 
of slander, buffoonery, and vice, Garrick, 
the Kembles, and others, have sincerely 
endeavoured to purify the English stage — 
and with what success? They played to 
empty houses 1 No talent — no powers of 
acting — will*fill our ordinary theatres with- 
out the auxiliaries of impurity and folly I 
If all the play-going people, or the majority 
of them, were moralists and philosophers, or 
if such could even fill the boxes, something 
might be done ; but failing this — and surely 
incurring the displeasure of "the gods" in 
the one shilling gallery, if not the condem- 
nation of the pit — the result is too obvious*: 
you may purify the stage and reform the 
profession, and sweep away audacious vice, 
but by so doing you empty the house and 
play to deserted benches. Alas I that play- 
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going John Bull should prefer to see an 
elephant caparisoned, or a hippopotamus 
with a tom-fool on his back, rather than 
listen to the deep tones of the pure Drama ;. 
but so it is, and so it ever will be. It cannot 
be denied that the theatre depends for its^ 
support, chiefly, upon the idle, the dissolute,, 
the coarse-minded, and the irreligious ; and 
therefore no manager dare take a concern^ 
as a mere mercantile speculation, if strict 
morality, purity, and propriety were to be 
the invariable order of the day. The stage 
is, in a great degree, the reflector of the 
auditory — it both forms and copies the 
character of the age. 

But I am prepared to argue further, that, 
could you purify the stage and carry out 
all these projected reforms and make the 
exhibition inoffensive as to language and ex- 
pression, the stage would yet be demoralizing 
in its tendencies. If there is to be any 
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truthfulness in the representation of life 
upon the stage, the bad features of human 
nature must be delineated as well as the 
good, vice must be displayed as the foil of 
virtue. The clever rogue and the successful, 
or, if you please, the unstuccessful villain, 
must be portrayed, and their evil practices 
must in some measure be brought to light, 
and in proportion as this is the case the 
result must be injurious to society. 

If there be any person who supposes that 
by the bare representation of the beauty, 
the happiness, and the delightful results of 
virtue on the one hand, and the deformity 
and misery of vice on the other, human 
nature is to be regenerated, he haB yet to 
learn the simplest truths touching hmnan 
depravity and the fallen condition of man. 
All experience teaches us that in such ex- 
hibitions the gay Lothario and the clever 
scoundrel find many imitators, while solitary 
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virtue remains unnoticed and uncopied 1 Do 
not the thieves and vagabonds throng our 
courts of justice, for the express purpose of 
learning from the evidence adduced fresh 
schemes of villany and plunder ? and do 
they not actually carry on their nefarious 
practices beneath the shadow of the judge's 
ermine, while the moral of the prisoner in 
the dock, his clanging chains, the sturdy 
jailor by his side, or even the black cap 
and the sentence of death produce no sort 
of influence on the abandoned mind ? No I 
the heart of man is too far gone from 
original righteousness to be reformed and 
purified by histrionic representations of for- 
tunate virtue and unsuccessful vice. The 
stage, from its very nature, can never be a 
school of morals and religion, nor can it be 
so reformed as to cease to be offensive to 
either I 

Still it may be argued again, " Suppose, 
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then, that we give up the public stage and 
ordinary theatricals as untenable and in- 
curable, must the Drama be wholly aban- 
doned, with all its intellectual charms and 
all its innocent attractions?" (and let no 
one suppose that we are insensible to their 
attractions, or that we deny its powers to 
elevate and interest the minds and feelings 
of men). " Why should we not have our 
private theatricals, in which all that is 
offensive to good taste and the most re- 
fined delicacy shall be excluded, in which 
neither improper persons shall act nor in- 
delicate allusions be tolerated, nor improper 
displays on any account be allowed?" I 
reply that, questioning ^he possibility even 
of this and suspecting, if I am rightly in- 
formed, that there is generally, even here, 
a mingling of public and private performers 
which may be very dangerous to the latter, 
yet supposing it all possible, and indeed 
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accomplished, I still object to these amuse- 
ments, and chiefly upon this ground,^ — so 
favourable an exhibition of the Drama is 
calculated to create and cherish a taste and 
an inclination for the art, especially in the 
minds of the young, many of whom will be 
allowed by their parents to attend such per- 
formances who would not have been suffered 
to enter a play-house 1 , Hence the private 
amateur stage becomes the forerunner of 
more public and objectionable exhibitions. 
For it is not in human nature to suppose 
that, an appetite for theatrical amuse- 
ments being once created, the occasional 
and meagre performances of amateurs will 
satisfy it. The transition from the one to 
the other in most cases will be found natural, 
easy) and almost certain, just as when 
children have consumed the apple they eat 
the peel I The same principle operates in 
most things. I remember that when the 
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Scottish novels appeared, hundreds read 
them who would never have dipped into 
the common trash of novels ; and I was 
informed at the time by several booksellers 
that, so far from a purer taste being generated 
by that very superior class of works of fiction, 
an appetite for desultory and noxious reading 
was created, and when the better ones were 
devoured recourse was had to all the garbage 
of the circulating library, and an actual im- 
pulse was given to novel reading. Thus I 
greatly fear it will be with the purified stage 
of the amateurs. They themselves will not 
contribute directly to the corruption of the 
age, but they will create and foster a 
theatrical taste, they will be the means of 
tempting many, first in a less criminal and 
then in a more criminal manner, until those 
who first imbibed the pleasures of the Drama 
at the hands of the amateur will be found, 
night after night, in the crowded avenues 
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and abominable purlieus of the metropolitan 
theatres. And since we have proved what 
these are, we hesitate not to condemn the 
amusements which naturally lead to them. 
If we would not have the pollution and 
abomination of the one, we must take care 
how we entrap the young in the fascinating 
meshes of the other ! Again, we say, even 
innocent amusements, supposing them to be 
so, are bought too dearly if they occasion, 
even remotely, such enormous evils. 

I am almost ashamed to notice another 
class of objections which are raised against 
us whenever we strive to put down any pre- 
valent evils in society, a sort of " tu quoque^^ 
argument, that is, a species of retort, either 
personal or oflScial, implying inconsistency 
in us, because we cannot reform every abuse, 
and restrain every irregularity ; for except 
we can do this, we ought to reform nothing I 
As for instance, some will say, " Why do not 
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these clerical condemners of the stage look 
to themselves, to their own churches, to the 
streets of their own town, and remedy the 
disorders there, before they lash the im- 
proprieties of the theatre, and interfere with 
the amusements of the public " ? But is it 
possible that any reasonable person can see 
any argument in such wild observations as 
these? Is there the smallest parallel or 
similarity between the cases? Because 
wicked men and wicked women will per- 
vert the holiest things, corrupt God's own 
ordinances, and introduce pollution and evil 
within the very precincts of Grod's sanctuary, 
therefore are we not to put down the orgies 
of Satan ? or are we not to lift up our hands 
against that which is altogether bad and 
immoral in its tendency, because that which 
is wholly the reverse is desecrated by bad 
men? Where is the argument? Where 
is the analogy ? What have the two things 
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to do with each other? I have used the 
words "orgies of Satan/' and I did so de- 
liberately — for not more sure am I, on the 
one hand, that the theatrical exhibitions of 
Grreece and Some were represented in honour 
of Bacchus, Apollo, and Venus, than that the 
vices of which the idol gods and godesses are 
the impersonation, are encouraged, are aggra- 
vated, and are even occasioned by the modern 
play-house. And if Satan be the author of 
all idolatry, surely he is the author of all 
sin ; and, therefore, wherever licentiousness, 
profligacy, profaneness, and impurity are 
promoted and prevail, we will call them 
the orgies of Satan, who there reigns as 
the presiding deity ; for " he is the god 
and prince of this world." 

Having thus cast a. rapid glance over the 
history of the stage in all ages, and en- 
deavoiMred to collect evidence of its moral 
bearings on society at different periods, I 
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cannot arrive at any other conclusion than 
this — that as a whole it is, and ever has 
been, injurious to the best interests of 
mankind. 

Admitting that at some periods of its 
history it has conferred intellectual benefits 
on nations, has corrected and improved their 
tastes, and cultivated intellect to a certain 
extent, yet we are constrained to say that, 
whether at Athens, at Eome, or in London, 
whether at the time of the Conquest, or of 
Henry VIIT, or of Queen Elizabeth, whether 
in the days of the Mysteries, Moralities, and 
Interludes, or of pure tragedy and comedy, 
or whether at the present time, — we cannot 
but conclude that the stage is detrimental 
to morals and injurious to religion; and, 
therefore, we cannot but endeavour to 
persuade all Christian men, all virtuous 
persons, and all who have the g04)d of 
their country at heart, by all the means in 
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their power to discourage theatrical per- 
formances. It is I believe confessed by 
almost all those who have the management 
of theatres, that the dramatic taste in this 
country is on the decline ; let us do nothing 
to encourage or revive it — let us rather use 
all our efforts to expose the stage as a great 
evil, it offends the moralist and shocks the 
Christian. 



FINIS. 
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